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BULLETIN OF THI written by Charles Over Cornelius, Assist- 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARTI int Curator in the Department of Decora- 
tive Arts of this Museum It as fully 
illustrated with more than fifty half-ton 
CONTENTS plates of representative pieces of Phyfe 


furniture, which are supplemented by five 


| Mi XVII NUMBER IO 


THE DuNcAN PHYFE EXHIBITION 206 ~ plates of decorative details, measured and ‘ 


4 New Book on Puyrt 2060 ~=6drawn by Stanley J]. Rowland of the Mu- 


AN OuTLINE History OF PAINTIN¢ 206 seum stafl 
Story Hours ror CHILDREN 200 [he volume may be purchased at or 
\N EXHIBITION OF FURNITURE FROM ordered from the Museum as well as from 
rHE WoORKSH OF DUNCAN PHYFE 207 the regular book-seller 
\ KLAZOMENIAN SAR( HAC Te 


RENCH LITHOGRAPH 210 AN OUTLINE HISTORY Of] ; 
XHIBITION OF PRIN 220 PAINTING 


i siatestalin —SAtSes athe M ATTENTION was called in the last 
seum Ikestaurant—Changes of Address issue of the BULLETIN to the Museum’s ' 
I Stal \ sa dean a ; 

j Aeon various courses of lectures, which begin 
has \ | 
ext month. By this time folders giving \ 

List OF ACCESSIONS AND | N 222 the names of the lecturers and their sub- 
CALENDAR OF LECTURI 223 sects will be in the hands of all the mem- 


rION on p. 223, and there will be found a notic 

: () 

THE PHYFE EXHIBIT! each week in the daily papers 1 
; seo) x on October 7, Miss Ed 4 o 

(ON another page will be found a note Beginning on I ce Edith R 


bho | | uD In a series oft t t\ C= iQ 
on the exhibition of furniture by the New NORGE Wal a ar Bh tag Bo di 
York cabinet-maker, Duncan Phyfe, which a 4 nag nt aides satideibabiae a rit h 
’ | Wl De wlustrated by the use of pnoto- 

will be opened on Monday, October 16, os pad : ost | P| 
with rivat w from Ke, a te graphs, lantern slides, and examples tn th 4 
l a Wate Vie iro 2 | oO Ww! 

| z Museum collections 
members of the Museum and their friends 1s 


| ; [his course 1s open to the members ol 
The collection will be open to the publi ; ooo. ce 
the Museum without charge; for others a 


on the following day This exhibition 1s pr 
; nominal charge will be mad Cards ol 
unique among exhibitions in this countr im 
nique ¢ x exhibit t! try, 5 
cree ' ' admission should be secured at the Infor- 
being devoted entirely to the work of on Des! ; ha & ga 
1 mation esk, Or ON application to the sec 
man, and that in the department of cabinet PI fur 


retary. “a 


making. And while rendering homage to 
one of our few distinguished master-crafts : m: 
: STOR OURS FOR ¢ REN 
men the collection should prove ol val lk | KY I l K IK LT | RI Sel 
our ssent-dav designers. as wt Is to 4 i : if 
= Ir present-da a ligne! E a Nas 1 | HE Sunday Storv-hours for children It 
ex ctors of th nerican arts and * BD 
the collectors « e American arts an told by Miss Anna C. Chandler, will begin ; 
y1TS< t} 
cralts. on October 1, in the Lecture Hall 
_ 


The Story-hours for members’ children 

A NEW BOOK ON PHYFI begin on November 4, at 10:30 A. M., con- om 
tinuing each week through March. Cards si 

IN conjunction with the Exhibition of | of admission for the course, admitting the 
furniture from the workshop of Duncan children of a family, with accompanying 
Phvfe, Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Com- person, have been sent to all the member- 


pany are publishing a book upon his work _ ship. 


per 
Furniture Masterpieces of Duncan Phyfe Museum of Art, N. ¥ Doubleday, Page & Co ing 
2 
by Charles Over Corne \ssistant Curator 1922. Price, in Boards, $4.00; a limited number its 
T 1 1 1 aL 
Department of Decorative Arts, Metropolitan of copies extra-illustrated, in half leather, 512.00 
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AN EXHIBITION OF FURNITURE The death of Washington in December 
FROM THE WORKSHOP OF 1799, marked, as it were, the end of ont 
DUNCAN PHYFE epoch in the country’s history and the be- 

ginning of a new. He in his lifetime had 


THRO GH the courtesy of a number — seen the growth of self-sufficiency in the 


of its friends, the Museum ts able to show, — colonies and its assertion in the war for in 
from October 16. to dependence. He, 
December 15, 1n th too, had seen the in 
large gallery D 6, a . uguration of a new 
group of more than rm of government 
one hundred ex- whose reins he had 
amples ol furniture held during the trv- 


from the workshop ot 
Duncan Phyfe, the 
New York cabinet- 


naker [he pieces 


Ing period of recon 
struction, and had 
assisted in the forma- 
tion Of important na- 
exhibited are all from 








New York or its 1m- The vears succeed- 
mediate vicinity and, ing | leath witness- 
although they show a ed testing of tl 
considerable range of ti | und t 
design, they have eether the union for 
been limited to whi reation = he 
Phyfe’s best period, had been so largel 
which dates before responsib| Political 
1825. [he exhibition parties developed 
constitute what Is which had lain dor 
prok ibly the most I I irl his pre 
Important group ever den nter on 
gathered togetl ot compl ons had to 
furniture by a dee ARMCHAIR BY DUNCAN PHYFI be resolved, and lar 
American cabinet SHOWING SHERATON INFLUENCI questions of impor 
maker; and in as- tance to intern 
sembling the pieces a number of unusual commer nd prosperity arose for answer 
items came to light, which were unsuspected = Such matters as the Louisiana Purcha 
even by Phyfe enthusiasts. Phvte, too, is too retul handling lhe war with | 
the one American cabinet-maker to whom — fand, resulting from the strained relation 
It is possible definitely to attribute a larg produced by the Napoleonic conflicts, tried 
group of furniture upon other than circum- = dangerously the unity of the nation, whil 
stantial evidence. the improvements In transportation brought 
[he first quarter of the nineteenth cen- up many questions of national improve- 
tury, like all transitional periods, was in ment, of which the Erie Canal was a stril 
the United States one of the most impor- — ingly successful examp! 
tant in its history. Assured of its inde- In New York City this activity in the 
pendence, the new republic was first test nation was reflected tn ncentrated form 
ng its strength in its internal affairs and in Th haracter of the cit hanged fron 
its relations with other nations. that of a provincial town into the beginning 
207 
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polit metropolis From al tv of the citv was the building of handsome 
overgrown n which Dutch — hous hese required furnishing in th 
z eiiiind mis de Aton prev ne taste which w erowing mor 

: wn 1 more sop 1. To Duncan Phyf 


101 rencl \ ! st prominent people of the time 
ly true t Mrs. Fr | I york mi be seel le form « 
1 h pre ! radi « e tastes and toms of his 
\ ? t » N \ ! Ls ral quatit 1d OmMmmMerclal 

T I I Vas given pI 
nv wa rtistically, economical nd | mportance to us today 1s thus 
( \ group of youl writers, twolold irst of all, it forms a record of 








ticular bright ted literatu his importan rises from fact th 
| 1upon n } S I he WI! h s the | rol th I I binet-maker 
Cl cted bot! t rdet f the di he end of tl teenth century, carry- 
Ni York « \ | r days and ng on their noble traditions of fine desig 
heralds ol | hitan ude tOoW rd 1d CONSUI craltst ns » well in 
societ Painters s s Vanderlyn and the nineteent ntur farther than th 
Morse, arcl McComb and ned destined 1 »), pl ts inl 
[hompson, wet the pl nexample t I n naker 
| ties ¢ | I n | for I I wl I re tor co 
warding of s 7 { ) rint temporary use 1 be « ned in the ter 


the telegraph were men of the day whos« Revolution, which occupied almost excl 
contributions led to the great commercial — sively the interest of the public throughout 
lvance of the nineteenth century) the second third quarters of the « 
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of the first quarter In searching today for — of the full French Empire style came int 
the earher traditions which may well bi vogue, and much of his furniture was of this 
revived in the architecture and decorative tvpe, simplified, ornamented in a restrained 
rt of our own time and carried on with the manner with gilt-bronze, and possessing, 1 
daptation dictated by modern tastes and © spite of its over-solidit the qualities of 
usage, the point of departure would seem rood craftsmanship and material, as well a 
to lie in the period when Phyvfe was at hi of intelligent design. With the period o 
best and when such notable buildings black walnut and so-called ‘‘butcher”’ fur- 


the City Hall in New York, the Capitol — niture, he entered with the public of his d 
m, and the State House at on the downward path of bad taste along 
Boston were be- which there was 


— 
= 
/ 


ing built for some time n 
Duncan Phvfe, return Thus 
part of his later 
work need not b 


considered 

contribution — t 
the history ot 
furniture design 
though it does 
form a record 1 
the history « 
cabinet-maker. 
Attracted by the Before 1800 h 
the young me- 
tropolis, he came 
to New York 
some time early 


in the 1790's 





: ; 

where after a few cre ing his 

vears of struggle property, first at 
fortunate con- No 34 In 1807, 

nection was then at Ne ) 

made with cer- Partition Street 
PHYFE TABLE SUPPORTED BY COUPLED 

tain members of In Ist I he 

COLONNETTES 
the family of original houst 


nN 
John Jacob No. 35 was stil 


\stor. 
ness under the auspices of one of the wealthi- © at No. 34, and the workshop and warchous 
N 


his meant for him a startin busi- — his dwelling, with the salesrooms next door 


est families of the day From this time on at No. 33. Shortly after Robert Fulton’s 
his output increased continuously, reflect- death, in 1815, measures were taken t 
ing the changing tastes of the tim open a street from the East to the Nort! 

At first his work was purely Hepplewhite River, to be called by his nami \bout 


, so 1; 
it he use dlr 


and Sheraton in inspiration, but by 1802 or — this time Phyfe acquired 


1803 the artistic influence of France, which — rectly across from his sales-shop, so that 


was rapidly increasing in the new cosmo-— when in 1816-1817 Partition and Fair 
politan New York, brought to him certain Streets—the same thoroughfare running 
elements of Directoire, Consulate, and earls east and west of Broadwayv—were re 
Empire origin. These he combined grace- christened Fulton Street and the houses 


fully and successfully with the English renumbered, Phyfe’s addresses were Nos 
forms and details with which he was most — 108, 170, and 172, with his house at Ni 
familiar. Still later, the heavy, solid line 1609 opposit he former dwelling hous¢ 
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then became the warehous« In this street 
Phyte lived {1 worked, within a stone’s 
throw of St. Paul’s and not far from the 
new City Hall. He saw tl t row far 
to the nort id op thr yan 
changes befor retired fre ness in 
1847, and Fulton Street ho 
1 1854 hus his life bridged the vears 
between the | fine period of artistic ef- 

rt 1 tl ollap { e which marked 
nin nth centur 
| work of Phyfe, as shown in the Mu- 





WITH 


TABLI THE LYRE PEDESTAI 


seum exhibition, falls into certain definite 


groups. His principal output consisted of 
chairs, tables, and sofas. In addition to 


these, he incidental or 
Important pleces ol furniture tor 
\lthough he ts not 


much cast 


special 
use. supposed to have 


dont furniture (that is, furniture 


such as chests of drawers, sideboards, and 
other pieces with drawers and containers 

we still do find a limited number of such 
dressing tables, 


Phyfe’s 


sic boards, 
tables.! 
considerably in the 


preces as 
serving furniture varies 
combination of 
typical decorative motives. These are 

1See Furniture Masti ces of Duncan Phyfe, 
by Charles O. Cornelius, Chapter II] 


rp 


5 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM OIF 


ARI 


many to take up in det 


Among the side-chairs 


ail in this place 
which are 
there are those with Sheraton influence pre- 


shown, 


ating —horse-shoe seat, reeded diag- 


-bars in the back, reeded 


1 
Cd CTOSS 


\ second tvpe preserves 
but th 


this first type, 


the back and seat ot 


front legs are reversed curves treated on 
their outside sur es with a carved acan- 
thus | [he full Directoire influence ts 


most typical of Phvfe chairs, 


| j is 
ck and legs carved in 


either the acanthus or the dog-foot pattern, 
ind those with a similar variety of legs, but 
with a slat in the back made up of an oval 
medallion between carved scrolls. A type 


dating from about 1815 has legs made up of 
d curves in Consulate or 
All of these general 
with arms, although 


lorm 
tvpes of chair occur 
ables is large. It will 
Nree QrOups 
which art 


based upon structure: the tables 


supported upon legs at the corners, thos¢ 
colon- 


supported at the 


nettes or Ivres, and 


/ 
/ 
~ 


pedestals. The first type stands either up- 
on straight reeded legs, or, as In one rare 
example, on legs made up of a reverse 
curve, carved with acanthus and dog 
foot. Of the tvpe with pedestals there are 
three sorts. The first is that with a small 
platform supported on curved legs and in 
its turn supporting crossed lIvres below 


the superstructure of the table top [he 
second variation 1s of this sort, but has 
instead of Ivres four posts or colonnettes 


urn-shaped turned 


t 


1 
has an 


The third sort ] 
. ] ] 
member, from which 


( urved legs, three or 
four in outward. 


Into 
rious classes fall the tables which 


number, sweep 
these v: 
are shown in the Museum exhibition. 
Sofas there are of types corresponding 
to the chan Perhaps the most charac- 
Phyfe sofa is of Sheraton deriva- 
wooden back-rail paneled, 
framework to 


ded 


wooden 
and straight re legs. 
Phese either upholstered or 
caned. A different type shows the intro- 
duction of Directoire influence, the curved 
arms, ajouré, set with two delicately carved 


arms and seat, 


solas) are 


4 





m¢ 
pr 


in 


place, 
hown, 
e pre- 
diag- 
ceded 
SCT VES 
it the 
‘d on 
acan- 
Ice is 
hairs, 
ed in 
tern, 
, but 
oval 
tvpe 
up of 
ec or 
neral 
ough 


will 
oups 
ibles 
hose 
lon- 
Ipon 
rc up- 
rare 
erse 
dog 
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lvres. The third type introduces a little decorative art of the same period. This 
more of the Empire influence, though it has helped greatly in modulating between 
preserves many of the lines of the Direc- 
toire piece. Of this latter type, the legs 


in one case are made up of a lion foot and 
eagle wing, while in a second variety are 
seen the crossed reversed curves of Con- 
sulate and Empire provenance. In all of 
these sofas there is a certain consistency 
due to the repeated use of the same carved 
decoration. Of miscellaneous furniture 
the exhibition shows a group which includes 
a piano, a sideboard, a pier-glass, buffets 





IABLE WITH SUPPORTING COLONNETTI 
th lelicac | rnitur 1d 
the hugeness of thi I] in W h it 
shown. On the walls are hung patntin 





SEWING TABLE WITH CENTRAL PEDESTAI 


d serving tables, a man’s dressing table, 
1 wash stands. It includes also th 
fine four-post bedstead lent by Mrs. Robert 
\ . de | oresl 

Certain of Phyfe’s details are witnesses 
he love of the craft and the pride of 
workmanship which pervade all of his work 
\ most apposite example of this is_ th 





delicately veneered corner-block which oc- 

curs on manv tables. The veneer in rect 

angular or curved form is so unobtrusive TABLE WITH URN-SHAPED PEDESTAI 

as to escape the eve of any but a con- 

noisseur and prints by artists cont porar \ 
In the arrangement of the exhibition an Phyf looking-glasses irandol 

effort has been made to place the furniture sconces. Silver and porcelains are set on 


In conjunction with various objects of the tables. The true effect of the 
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mahogany upon which Phyte lavished 


such careful attention can thus be seen in 
association with th olors and gilding 
characteristic of the period 


[ he Success ol such an 


depends wholly upon the interest) and 
renerositv of the friends of the Museu 
These been very marked o1 


the part of all who have 


quy ilities have 


furniture, at | 
themselves. The thanks of the Museum 
and its appreciation o I 
be expressed to each of the lenders who 
has so willingly sacrificed his own com- 
fort and convenience to the aim of help 
Museum to be 
of moder 


ing the 
work and to increase 


cabinet- 


the discrimination of public taste 


lenders to the exhib ition are as follows 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren 









x o | 
EEL TH { Hecabamemees be cat Peliinaat 


ART 


and Mrs. L. F. Barker, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Benkard, Mr. and Mrs 

Bradley, Mr Forest B 
and Mrs. Arthur W. Bingham, Mrs. Elihu 
Chauncey, Colonial Dames of the State of 
New York, Mr. F. Kingsbury Curtis, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis P. Garvan, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
1. H. Halsey, Miss Louise Hartshorne, 
Hendrickson, Mr. and Mrs. J. Her- 
bert Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. V. Evert 
Macy, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Mansfield, 
Miss Jane Elizabeth Martin, Mr. and Mrs 
Louis G Myers, Mr. George B.Ogden, Miss 
Ogden, Mr. and Mrs. Het Wilmerding 
Paul’s 
John M. 


Harry 
\llan B. A 


Henry dk aldwin, Dr. 


Payne lrinity§ Corporation, S! 
( hapel and Mr and Mrs 
Woolsey. 


we. TEI | 
tl 








Harry 
B. A. 
in, Dr, 
~ Elthu 
tate of 
is, Mr, 
r. and 
Irs. R. 
horne, 
|. Her- 
E veri 
rsfield, 
d Mrs. 
1, Miss 
erding 
Paul’s 


n M. 








DETAIL FROM 


A WLAZOMENIAN 
SARCOPHAGUS 
IN the little town of Klazomenai at thi 
entrance to the Gulf of Smyrna there hav 
been found from time to time painted terra 
from. the 


vears ago the 


mostl\ 
lwenty 


otta sarcophagi dating 
sixth century B.C 
list of recorded examples was a meagre on 
of twenty-odd. — In 1913 it had increased to 
\nd 
actual cemetery in which these sarcophagi 
buried has been located and si 


about seventy quite recently the 


wert lentil 
so that 


Increase in the 


excavations have been beeun, 
expect 


Wi 
may a considerable 


suppl\ This is fortunate; for the impor 


tance of these monuments ts considerabl 
not only on account of their intrinsic beauty 
and interest, but because of what they can 
teach us of the contemporary Greek paint 
ings Which have disappeared. Being on a 
fairly large scale they naturally can give us 
a better idea of full-size compositions than 
the terracotta our only other con- 
temporary Greek painted objects. 

By a happy chance the Metropolitan 
Museum has been able to acquire an ex- 
cellent specimen of such a Klazomenian sat 


cophagus 


Vases 


cently 
1 
It is the 


the only 


page 217) which was re 
offered for sale in New York. 

second example in this country, 
other one being in the Museum of Fine Arts 


in Boston. Its dimensions—length 7? ft 


215.3.cm.); width at head 36) in. (92 cm 
width at base 295 in. (75.4 cm.) —show that 
it was used for the burial of an adult Only 


the decorated rim has been preserved, the 
actual coffin having evidently been broken 
and costl\ 


a usual device, to judge by the 


away purposely, as too heavy 
lor transit 
condition of a number of other examples 
\s in the majority of cases, so also in ours 


KLAZOMENIAN 


wn 


SARCOPHAGUS 


the head is considerably broader than the 
foot, the sides converging from the top to 
the bottom Ihe decoration 1s also of th 


accepted tvpe—a scene of battle with char 


ots and fighting warriors at the head; at 
the foot animals; on the sides Pullloche 
pattern with a panel above and below of a 
centaur and a siren; in subordinate field 
decorative patterns and friezes of animal 
or monsters lhe whole forms an effectir 
decoration with variety and interest and 
pleasing distribution of darks and lights 
The battle scene at the top is, of cours 
the one in which our chief interest center 


nfortunately it is the least we reserve 
Unfort tely it he | { I] | 


since several pieces are missing and the sur 
face Is In poor condition. Moreover, th 
crowded composition (eleven figures and 


Q} inches 


ed But we in 


four horses in 


ad space ol 
makes it rather contus 


ombat 
tween them 


make out a central group of two 


ants with a fallen warrior bs 


flanked on each side by a chariot into which 
a warrior Is about to step \ chartoteet 

represented smaller than the other figure 
since there is less avatlabl spac ould 
ing the horses, which are rearing and ar 
attended by a warrior facing them. Still 
another warrior is walking by the side o 


| 
The 


are Dest 


curious stands bene; 


each chariot 
trl 


the horses’ legs interpreted as 


pods with bowls, a common prize in chariot 
Perhaps lunerar 
id ol 
and such as we find represented, in 
larger Dipylon 


indeed popu 


we have her 


races 


games! and contests such as we re 


Homer 
much cruder fashion, on the 
Vases, 


Homeric subjects are 


lar on these sarcophagi. [The closest parallel 


to our scene 1s found on another Klazo 

menian sarcophagus, published by Picara 
For this interpretation see also Norma 

Gardiner. Greek Athleti Sports \ Fest i p 
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nd Plassart in the Bulletin de corresp: 
lance hellémique, 1913, pl. X, where t 
me general composition occurs but w 
vinged horses and winged figures as ch 
teers The single groups of warri 
} nting ther } riots nd two warr 
hting with a wounded warrior betwe 
I ire ver ommon on the sarcoph 
nd als ourse, on contemp \ 
ain lhe only unusual I 
} l tripod nd \ I t ! 
yortan nce they su { nterpret 
n of funerar Imes \s lent 
pical composition of the ’ I] 
1d on, it can help us sualize tl 
| 1p ings We read of in Cl I 
s “‘Dareios watching his arn 
,osphoro Mandrokles of San 
Ot he batth the Greel ship 
Kalliphon of Sam mbitious 
or primiti I ind prob; I 
n similat hion to 1 DD re on oO 
I pha I 
The three anin the be m (see p; 
215 boar between two lior re so usu 
1 ) nat tl .) I Sa “rep on 
much narrower trieze on the sarcop] 7 
just referred to. But in our picture th 
! el refully and beautifully paint 
ind tortunatel lso well preserved, so tl 
irtistically they form the most attra 
part of the decoration. Very charm 
ilso are the two sirens at the bottom of 
xuilloche bands. In the field of thes 
well as in that of the three animals. ar 
Variety Of ground ornaments introduce 
is fillers—a practice we often encounte! 
archaic vase paintings 


ri 


coars 
a finer red slip on whicl 


engobe. In this whit 


y 


pa 
upper portion entirely i 


are inted in brownisl 
the 
with 
the lower 
details 


the background. 
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mere list of names and catalogue numbers, 
and as many of them will be referred to 


in the future in connection with exhibitions 


and special topics, it may now be dispensed 
with. In view of the fact, however, th 

lithographs as vet are rarely collected in 
this country, a few words may be forgiven 


| 
rneral 


about them in 


One of the commonplaces of the histor 


in Which in different 
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countries at various times one or more ol 


the graphic processes have been considered 
reputable artists 
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as beneath the dignity ot 
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the woodcut aside for th 
impossible to point to any 
ican artist of the first rank 
and Whistler, each of whom lived long por 
tions of his life in France) who produced 


any number of lithographs, or to any well- 

known collectors in those countries who 

have ever specialized in them as have so 
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manv in France and Germany. 


only to refer to such collectors’ books as 
Hoe’s edition of Maberly, which was pub- 
lished in the early 1880's, or Wedmore’s 
line Prints, of the ’90’s, to realize in what 
poor esteem the lithograph was held. And 
et as the nineteenth century recedes from 

» that we are able to look at it litth 





In perspective, to see its heights and depths 


ind vistas as well as its mere luxuriant fore- 
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the lithographs which came out of the 
cach the vears that lay 
between Waterloo and the Marne. Ingres 
used the process for portraits and his Odal- 
Prud’hon and Gros experimented; 
and Delacroix habitually resorted 
did his Venus 
Dupré made 


ateliers during 


Isque, 
Géricault 
stone; Chassériau 


\pollo and Daphne; 
Daumier 


to the 
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charming 
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Course; 
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originale as did 
antin-| 
poetical temper- 


Pissarro; atour dis- 


Sisley, Renoir, and Cézanne played a part 
in the making of some astonishing color 
prints, While among the many later men 
who drew with the crayon may be men 
tioned Signac, Dénis, Bonnard, Vuillard 
Gauguin, loulouse-Lautrec, Forain, and 
Matisse There were foreigners also who 


made lithographs in France —Goya while in 
exile Bordeaux published his so magnifi- 
cent Bull Fights 


architecture of 


Bonington rendered the 
Normandy, and Whistler 
his French friends and ot 
1 Parts. 


made portraits of 
the t 


list ol 


riendly streets of ol Just asa 
names it is disting but as the 


fic group of prints there has 


uished, 
index to a 


spec 


never been anything to compare to it, not 
even in the woodcuts of the German Ke- 
naissance 

One of the most interesting things about 
the list just given is that it contains the 
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ron, Le Roux, Frangais, and Anastasi at 
their head, and they served a most useful 
purpose in the days that preceded the 


general deve lopment of the so-¢ alled photo- 


mechanical processes, as they produced 
wondertully good and very cheap reproduc 
tions of paintings. But when seen in any 
quantity it Is distressingly tiresome; for it 


thing had 


the product of formulae —every 
its formula, trees, foliage, water, clothes 
flesh, skies, bricks, and mortar, and all the 


The 


great reputation 


horribly much alike 


who ac hie ed a 


formulae were 


only artist 


and also indulged in these formulae was th 


and that he did it ts alon 


German Menzel 


sufficient reason to make one wonder about 
several things. It certainly helps to ex- 
plain why there are so few Menzels outsid 
German\ 

\ great deal has been said about etching 


being 
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‘personal’ art-——that it is one 


ds a 


cited as i great and espe 


frequently , 
only thing to bi 


merit Ihe 
is that any art based on draughtsmanship 
is personal, and that the quality ts one gen 


erally to be found tn all the graphic arts and 
not only in etching. For there is no such 
thing as a personal medium, there ar 


merely few men with character which 
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comes out in whatever they do and a great 


each other |i 


many who resemble ke so man 


dumplings stewing in a pan. And this ts 
proved bevond any doubt by the litho 
graphs, since while nothing could conceiy 
ably be more personal than one by Dela- 


croix or Daumier or Degas, to mention only 


a litthe group whose names all begin with 
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the same letter, nothing could be imagined 
with less personality. than one of th 
Mouillerons or Anastasis. In fact, the etch 
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above has 


some strong personal peculiarity 


which prevents his being classified under 


any heading other than his own nami 
and thus, while undoubtedly merely an h 
torical accident, it is lithography rather 
than etching which should be considered 


the particularly “personal”? medium 

As there is a reason underlying this, it 
should be mentioned, in spite of its gt 
obviousness. Etching has rather 
plicated technique, and 
beginner in that he can tell I 
yout What he has done on a plate until 
ictually holds an impression 
The plate he works on is black, th 
lines he draws on it are copper 
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l_ithog- 


a positive 
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raphy in contrast to all this is 


process: the artist can see what he ts doing 


all the time just as in pencil drawing; if he 


wants a line broader or blacker he makes it 
so, 1f he wants it lighter he erases it a Itt! 


and, greatest commodity of all, he can hold 
and use his crayon just as hi 
customed to use his pencil or chalk or char 
Where no one who hi; 


before can casually make an et 


not done it 
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should not make 
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coal. 


is no reason Why any man 
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odd about these French lithographs ts that 


enough, a masterpiece 
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in the beginning 
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pape rs. 


stands—for many were 


neither more nor less than illustrations 


books and 


magazines and dail) 


Were some supernatural power at a blow to 
destroy this portion and leav: 
only 
bought and sold in print shops, the history 
of French lithography would have to bx 
completely rewritten—and when it had 
been, it wouldn’t be nearly so important or 


Somehow it makes 
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so interesting a one. 
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one think a bit wistfully about past and 

present and future—will our great-grand- 
children garner so carefully the illustrations 
Mf the present day And will any one think 
it worth while to catalogue the caricatures 
and illustrations of any contemporary man 
Delteill and Ru- 
f Daumier 
ach almost five thou- 


sand in number WwW. 1. oR 


Hazard and 
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NOTES 


MEMBERSHIP. Since the issue of the 
June Bulletin, 456 Annual Members have 
joined the Museum and the following per- 
sons have become Sustaining Members 
William Barnes, James Wright 
Miss Cornelia A. Chapin, H. C. Folger, 
Mrs. Edwin B. Parker, Rev. Dr. William 
Prall, William ¢ Redfield, Clinton |] 
Revere Joseph \ Richardson, Victor | 
Henry H. Wehrhane, Charles P 
Herbert R. Stone, Charles G 
Strater, Mrs. S. W. Straus, Richard Stutz 
Mrs. Donald C. Malcom has been elected 
i Contributing Member 

At a meeting of the Board of 
held July 27, Clarence H. 
was elected a Fellow in Perpetuity. 


Brown, 


Ridder, 
Sod n, 


Trustees 
Mac | ay 


1Q22 


SELI Museum Rt 


restaurant has 


SERVICE IN 
TAt rhe 
been reorganized management 
and reopened as a Here, it Is 
hoped, visitors to the Museum, the students 


rHI 
Museum 
under new 


RANI 
cafeteria. 


and 
study-rooms, and the employees of the 
Museum alike may find a comfortable, at- 
tractive, and economical place in which to 
lunch or have tea. Patrons of the cafeteria 
have already expressed pleasure in the ap- 
pearance of the room, the quality of the 


system Oo 


and copvists working in the galleries 


{ 


food, and the time saved in the 
[he hours are 11 
half hour before the Museum closes. 

is being fitted 


service. aD A: M. TO:.2 
\ separate room nearby 

up for the use of classes from the schools 

who bring their own lunches and need a 

comfortable place in which to eat them 

In order to fa- 

mail, the 


ADDRESS. 
delivery of 


CHANGES Of} 
cilitate the prompt 
Museum members are earnestly requested 
to send notification of any change in address 
to the Secretary. 


Tue Stare. Miss Gisela M. A. Richter 
Curator in the Department of 
Classical Art, will spend October and Nov- 


Associate 


Ne 


to 


engaged in researcl 


Museum 


ember in Greece, 
on behalf of the 


Music IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH Mt 


SEUM [hose who have marked the prog 
ress In the idea of music-giving In museums 
of art in this country will be interested to 


know that following the initiative of \ 
count Sudeley, who proposed the plan in 
House 


ert was given by the 


an experimental con 
I rustec of the Na 


the ol Lords 
tional Gallery in Trafalgar Square, on thi 
afternoon of July 14, a regular pay day 
when sixpence was charged for admission 
(he music was furnished and the program 
arranged by the Dire the Roval Col! 
lege of Music. We quote an account of th 


occasion which appeared in the Morning 


tor ol] 


Post of the following da‘ 
“Yesterday’s experiment with a chambet 


concert in the National Gallery was un 
doubtedly a success, 1f judged by the crowd 
it attracted. During the afternoon ther 


was a long queue at the sixpenny turnstiles 


and many more people passed through 
them than on days which are free but 
musicless. Under the Dome, the string 


Oollege of Mu 
Beethoven and Haydn to 
filling the 


It represented t 


quartet from the Royal ¢ 


discoursed 


delight of a company 


rooms ie lights of art 
and di 


well as the general publi 


of the pleasant innovations was livel) 


tween the pieces. If in other respects th 
experiment adjudged a success by tl 
authorities, it will be repeated, we under 


stand, by further concerts in the autumn 
\ concert of this sort 
Galerie des Glaces, at the Chateau of Ver 
last October, « 
the 
arrangement 
Michel de la 
for the clavichord by P. 
Rameau, and Fr. Couperin 


Was given In 


sailles, yn the occasion ot 
Congres d’Histoire de l’Art 
for and b; 
Sarre, and pie 
Dandrieu, |]. Pl 


amongst Oo 


Visit oO! 
when an flute 


Viol. bi 


Vigo 


‘ 


were played in the complimentary arch 


tectural surroundings 





LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS | 





SEPTEMBER, IQ22 
( OBJEC] OURCI 
( 4 hy t It I VIN ! (; ot Miss It ia Yard 
EY 
Mi Ni C)yy OTS > nd sheet ( 
| er. Dur or Frencl XVII] 1 urchase 
ne or tue Bodhisatt ( Nese \\ 
| 220-205 A. D Purcl 
I px bobbins from. | | " 
Wing H, Study Room French (Lyons), XVIII cent Giftof Mrs. De Witt Clintor 
Cohen 
Wit ges | Ro | he Th Mex n t ( 
{ K-printed K and tragm to I ( 
| 1 dyed, Japanes modert Gift of Miss Carolyn Wicker 
\\ « RI \ \ | : q try < Frenct x 1] 
cel Pur 
\ x | Le XIX cer Gift of Myr leonard Op j 
UVCK¢t 
( MI lL irhir I SPT nil (sul 1 
Wing H, Room 14 ) majoli XVI nt by V. Everit Ma 
| oor I] Room 6 | S(11L)oO | ) tolt porce er 
XVII cent nps (2) with Wedew \ 
oratio \mericat early XIX Oct 
urns 2 Ses - \ ’ T ' 
rly XIX cer Lent by R. T. Haines Halsey 
( «th \\ Hit ( kw St ut Oot Washinet Dat 
Floor I], Room 6 ock, American, early XIX cent Lent by R. IT. Haines Halsey 
CosTUMES Shawl, Indian, XIX cent Lent by Robert Alan Gor- Nov 
Wing H, Study Room don 
METALWORK Diver idle maker Patrick <obertson, 
Wing H, Room 13 Scotch (Edinburgh 1774 lent by Miss Florence Tren 
Leonard j 
MINIATURES AND Man Miniature, Portrait of a Lady. by St 
SCRIT Memin, French, XVIII cent Lent R. 1. Haines Halse 


| loor I] Room 0 


PRINTS, ENGRAVING Colored prints (5), lithographs (2). and 
ET¢ engravings (3 \merican, early XIX 
Floor Il, Room 6 cent Lent by R. 1. Haines Halsey 
WoopworK AND FuRN Mahogany sewing table, by Duncan P? v4 
rURI \merican, early XIX cent Lent by Warren B. Ash 
(Floor II], Room 6 mead. 
Mahogany table, by Duncan Phyf lent by Henry « Forest 
Baldw 
Mahogany tables (5), chairs (3). and sof 
by Duncan Phy! Lent by H. H. Benkard 
Mahogany setter and chairs } by Dur oto 
can Phyfe Lent by Dr and Mrs Child 
\rthur W. Bingham. 
Mahogany sixteen-legged table and si wing Put 
table, by Duncan Phyf Lent by Allan B. A. Bradley “nan 
Friday 
Mahogany settee, by Duncan Phyfe Lent by The Colonial Dames Coseo 
of the State of New York | 
Mahogany table, by Duncan Phyfi Lent by F. Kingsbury Curtis Stu 
tet 


"Not yet placed on Exhibition, md D 


tN 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCI 
VoopwOoRK AND Furni- Mahogany four-post bed, drop-leaf table, 
} TURE tilt-table, sewing-tables (2), and book 
Floor II, Room 6) shelves, by Duncan Phyfe. . . Lent by Mrs. Robert W. de 
| Forest 
Mahogany card table, by Duncan Phyfe. Lent by Francis P. Garvar 
Mahogany writing stands (2), by Duncan 
rd Phyfe Lent by Miss Hendricksor 
and Miss Louise Hart 
horne 
Mahogany console table, bench and settee, 
| by Duncan Phyfe Lent by J]. Herbert Johnston. 
Mahogany drop-leaf tables (2), sofas 
piano, dining table, and settee, mirrors 
linton 2), by Duncan Phyfe Lent by R. T. Haines Halsey 
Mahogany pier glass, by Duncan Phyfe; Lent by Louis G Myers 
Sofa, table, chairs and footstool, by 
Vicker Duncan Phyfe Lent by Mrs. Henry W 
Payne 
Mahogany tables (3), by Duncan Phyf Lent by John M. Woolse\ 
d Op- j 
és ~~ ecm — 
; CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
OCTOBER oF NOVEMBER 12, IQ22 
5 
| October 7 Ihe Beginnings of Painting: Prehistoric, Egyptian, 
| Classic Edith R. Abbot 11:00 A.M 
lalsey 14 Pictorial Art in the Middle Ages: Purpose, Con 
ventions, Development Edith R. Abbot 11:00 A. M 
Laleng 21 Ihe Awakening in Italy, XII] and XIV Centuries Edith R. Abbo 11:00 A.M 
28 The Renaissance in Florence Edith R. Abbot 11:00 A. M, 
) Gor- November 4 Taste in Design (Study-Hour for Members Grace Cornell 10:00 A. M 
t+ Growth of Secular Interests: Fra Filippo and the 
Realist Edith R. Abbot 11:00 ‘ 
Irene t lombs and Temples of Egypt (Gallery Talks for 
| \dults Flise P. Carey 2:00 P.M 
+ Life in Egypt in 2000 B.C. as shown by the Mus 
ilsey | eum’s Recent Excavations. | Herbert E. Winloc] 1:00 P.M 
5 lombs and Temples of Egypt (Gallery Talks for 
Adults) Elise P. Carey ,:00 P.M 
5 The Metropolitan Museum of Art—Its Purpos Henry W. Kent 4:00 P.M 
alsey 11 Botticelli and Ghirlandajo Edith R. Abbot 11:00 A.M 
11 Akhenaten, ‘“‘ The Heretic King’’ (Gallery Talk for 
\sh- Adults) Elise P. Carey 2:00 P.M 
11 Life in Egypt in 2000 B.C. as shown by the Mu- 
— seum’s Recent Excavations. II Herbert E. Winlock 4:00 P.M 
i2. Akhenaten, “‘The Heretic King’’ (Gallery Talk 
for Adults Elise P. Carey 3:00 P. M 
. 12 Great Museums: The Louvre Edith R. Abbot 4:00 P. M 
Story-Hours for Children, by Anna C. Chandler, Sundays, beginning Oct. 1, at 2 and 3 Pp. M.; for 
Mrs Children of Members Saturdays, beginning Nov. 4, at 10:30 A. M 
Public Schools—Talks for Elementary School Teachers, the second Tuesday each month, by Mi 
idley Chandler, 2°30 P.M lalks for Classes in High ox hools, by Alice | Coseo, Thursdays 3 P. M., and 
Fridays, 10:00 A. M., beginning Oct. 5; Talks for Classes in Drawing in the High Schools, by Alice 1 
James Coseo, Tuesdays, Oct. 10, 24, and Nov. 7, at 3:00 P. M 
York F 
‘urtis Study-Hours on Practical Subjects, by Grace Cornell—For Practical Workers, Sundays, beginnir 
Oct. 15, at 3. P. M.; | For Salespeople, Fridays, beginning Oct. 13, at 9 A. M.; for Manufacturers 


ind Designers, Fridays, beginning Nov. 10, at 10:00 A. M 
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